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Letters to the Editor. 

[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for 
opinions expressed by his correspondents. Neither 
can he undertake to return , or to correspond with 
the writers of, rejected manuscripts intended for 
this or any other part of Nature. No 7iotice is 
taken of anonymous communications .] 

Science at the Post Office. 

I have always regarded expressions of opinion in the 
leading articles of Nature as founded on ascertained 
facts impartially considered, and it is therefore with 
much regret that I feel impelled to protest against 
the article entitled “ Science at the Post Office,” 
which appears on the front page of your issue of 
April 1. 

I shall try to put the writer’s main contentions, 
and my replies to them, very briefly. 

(1} Complaints regarding the telephone service after the 
war are closely connected with the question of the 
technical qualifications of the engineering staff. 
This is not true in the sense intended to be conveyed. 
It is the easiest matter in the world to demonstrate 
that the complaints do not arise from any conditions 
involving science or research, but are due to the 
quite simple and commonplace fact that the home 
service had suffered for five years by the withdrawal 
of over 13,000 of its engineering staff for military 
duties, and by the loss of a large proportion of its 
experienced telephone operators. 

The telephone system transferred to the State in 
1912 was in urgent need of reconstruction and 
extension on a great scale. Such work on what may 
be called a living organism, and one very complex 
and sensitive, has to be carefully planned and executed. 
It was in full swing in 1914, when it had to be 
abandoned at the call of vital national necessity. 
Its resumption after the war was attended for some 
time by great and well-known difficulties in the supply 
of materials and in the retransformation of factories 
to peace conditions. It is now well in hand again. 
New operators have been trained, and what is needed 
to put things right is the construction of exchange 
buildings, switch-boards, and cable plant in adequate 
volume. The same conditions have applied to all 
nations involved in the war, and have no direct 
relation to the efficiency or scientific attainments of 
their engineering staffs. Nowhere was the post-war 
deterioration of telephone service more conspicuous 
than in the United States of America, although the 
depletion of telephone resources in that country 
lasted for less than half the time, and was propor¬ 
tionately very much less serious than in Great Britain. 
{2) A scheme, introduced in 1907, for recruiting 25 
per cent, of P.O. engineers by open competition 
has remained in abeyance since 1912, and has 
now been replaced by a scheme whereby only 20 
per cent, of new entrants will be obtained by open 
competition. 

The implication here is that standards of qualifica¬ 
tion, set up by a former Engineer-in-Chief, are now 
being reduced, but the facts are quite otherwise. 
There were good reasons for suspending the scheme 
in 1912, as practically the whole engineering staff 
of the National Telephone Company was then trans¬ 
ferred to the Post Office, and had to be equitably 
absorbed in its engineering organisation. Since the 
war very few new appointments to the engineering 
classes have been made. The scheme of 1907 pro¬ 
vided for the admission of college-trained youths by 
an examination considerably lower than that of an 
engineering university for a science degree. The 
present scheme requires all candidates to possess a 
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science degree before they are eligible to sit for the 
competition for Assistant Engineerships, and the 
character of the examination is fully equal to the 
degree examination of the universities. 

Another important point ignored in your article 
is that the present scheme has set up a separate open 
competitive examination, for which young men who 
have studied at universities and technical colleges are 
eligible. The character of this examination is a 
little lower than that for graduate Assistant Engineers, 
and successful competitors will be appointed as 
“ Inspectors ” in the Engineering Department. In 
this position they will be eligible, along with other 
selected Post Office employees, for a further series of 
competitive examinations for a further 20 per cent, 
of the vacancies for Assistant Engineerships (in the 
same subjects as in the examination for graduates 
but of a slightly less advanced grade) as well as for 
promotion in ordinary course. It is therefore a wide 
departure from the truth to say or imply that the 
proportion of full-time college men among recruits 
for Post Office engineerships has been limited to 
20 per cent. And, quite apart from these outside 
recruits, I maintain emphatically that no man who 
is not, in the best sense of the word, a college student 
has any chance of appointment as a Post Office 
engineer. The fact that a man has had the grit and 
capacity to win his spurs by evening studies, extending 
over a period of many years, tvhile following his daily 
employment is, to my mind, the reverse of a dis¬ 
qualification. Among the thousands of young men 
in the lower grades of the Post Office Engineering 
Department there exists a splendid recruiting ground 
for the higher positions. These men are selected 
with care in the first instance, and they are watched 
and reported on with equal care. They know that 
promotion depends on character and efficiency. 
The idea of " the field-marshal’s baton ” is rife among 
them, and I, for one, sincerely hope that the Post 
Office will always give it full encouragement. I have 
no fear of being charged, in any informed quarter, 
with belittling the need for mathematical and 
scientific attainments of the highest order in con¬ 
nection with the telegraph and telephone services. 
But the field of the Post Office Engineering Depart¬ 
ment is so -wide that its everyday w r ork calls for 
qualifications of many different kinds, and I speak 
from knowledge and experience when I say that the 
engineer who combines high character and business 
and administrative capacity with long Post Office 
training and continuous self-education is an officer 
of first-class practical value for whom there will 
always be abundant room. 

(3) The Chiefs of the Post Office Engineering Depart¬ 
ment should be men from outside the department, 
who have reached a position of eminence in the 
general engineering profession. 

I need not say much on this point. Two of my 
four Post Office predecessors in the position of 
Engineer-in-Chief, during the past thirty years have 
been Presidents of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, and others have only been prevented by 
the shortness of their term of office from attaining 
the same position. No one who understands the 
complexity of modern telegraph and telephone 
engineering will contest the statement that the 
position of Engineer-in-Chief will be better filled by 
the most highly qualified telegraph and telephone 
engineer and administrator in the country than by 
the most highly qualified general engineer. The 
American Bell Telephone Organisation is rightly held 
up to us as a model. In no case would the heads of 
that organisation dream of appointing a chief engineer 
wffio had not spent the main part of his lifetime in 
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telephony. The senior ranks of the department— 
Assistant Engineer-in-Chief, Staff Engineers, and 
Superintending Engineers—contain many men much 
more fully qualified for the premier position by 
capacity, general and scientific education, and special 
engineering and administrative experience than any 
outside engineer could possibly be, and the Post¬ 
master-General is to be congratulated upon the field 
of choice at his command. This is well known to 
the whole staff, and I need say nothing of the effect 
upon its moral and esprit de corps which would 
follow the adoption of the principle recommended in 
your article. 

I am afraid I have already over-trespassed upon your 
valuable space, otherwise I could give much informa¬ 
tion as to the brilliant scientific work performed by 
Post Office engineers. Many of their productions 
are classics in the field of telegraph and telephone 
engineering and research. 

The Post Office service is a “ silent service,” except 
when gratuitous and undeserved attack stings it 
into retort. I can wfithout hesitation challenge any 
critic to produce experts in any branches of telegraph 
or telephone service who would not be at least equalled 
by Post Office officials whom I could name. 

W, Noble, 
Engineer-in-Chief. 

General Post Office (West), London, E.C.i, 

April 19. 


Sir William Noble places a construction upon 
the words used in our article which they cannot 
reasonably bear. The purpose was to direct attention 
to the Report from the Select Committee on the 
Telephone Service (1922), a document very generally 
admitted to be one of the most important and valu¬ 
able of parliamentary papers issued in recent years ; 
and we believe the article to which Sir William Noble 
refers to be a fair comment on a matter of great public 
interest. The Committee definitely says in this 
Report : " We cannot agree with the trend of Post 
Office evidence that from a telephone point of view' 
the existing organisation works perfectly well, how¬ 
ever cleverly managed it may be,” and therefore 
substantially finds that there was good foundation 
for the complaints concerning the inefficiency of the 
Post Office telephone service : the Committee, in 
consequence, recommends a " thorough reform ” (our 
italics) in the Post Office organisation. The minutes 
of the evidence taken by the Committee are contained 
in a public document (H.C. 191 of Session 1921), and 
therefore the names of the witnesses and particulars 
concerning them can be readily ascertained by those 
who so desire. Now, it is true that evidence was 
given by witnesses representing newspaper organisa¬ 
tions, namely, the Press Association and the News¬ 
paper Society ; on the other hand, apart from the 
Post Office officials, the great majority of the other 
witnesses who came before the Select Committee 
attended in order to represent important organisations 
of various kinds, some fourteen in all, such as Chambers 
of Commerce, Agricultural Associations, and two 
Municipal Corporations. The general trend of the 
evidence of the latter witnesses amounted to a 
criticism of the quality of the telephone service, and 
although a great volume of the fault-finding was 
directed against the administrative system of the 
Post Office, many of the adverse comments made by 
the witnesses referred to w'ork of a technical kind. 

The volume in which the evidence in question is 
to be found was indicated in our article, and all w-ho 
so desire can therefore consult the actual statements 
of witnesses as put on record therein, and can at the 
same time naturally draw their own conclusions in 
relation to the matters under investigation. We take, 
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and have long taken, a deep interest in the utilisation of 
science in the public departments, and many sources 
of information on this matter are open to us ; in 
consequence, w r e have considerable personal know¬ 
ledge of the conditions prevailing in the technical 
branches of the various government departments, 
including the Post Office. 

To deal with the first of Sir William Noble’s con¬ 
tentions. We do not deny that during the period of 
the w'ar the Post Office services had had to be carried 
on under exceptional difficulties. We also had in¬ 
formation some time ago from American sources 
showfing that the telephone service in America had 
deteriorated during the war period after the U.S.A. 
Government established its control upon the telephone 
undertakings ; afterwards w r e learnt from American 
business men that the telephone service in their 
country began at once to improve as soon as the 
government control was removed, and was quickly 
brought again to a high level of efficiency. We fail, 
to see, however, the connection with the war situation 
alluded to by Sir William Noble in his letter, and the 
fact to which attention was directed in our article, 
namely, that foreign telegraph and telephone adminis¬ 
trations have for a long time past demanded a higher 
standard of technical qualifications from applicants 
for positions in their engineering departments than 
has the Post Office. 

As regards the second of Sir William Noble’s con¬ 
tentions, we cannot understand how he arrives at the 
conclusion that the language employed in the reference 
in our article to the Post Office recruiting scheme of 
1907 contains an implication that “ standards of 
qualification, set up by a former engineer-in-chief, are 
now being reduced.” The purport of our remarks 
on the subject is to the effect that we disapprove of 
a policy the consequence of which will be to reduce 
the percentage of engineers entering the Post Office 
by open competition below that represented by Post 
Office officials to the Select Committee of 1912—an 
extract from the Report of which is given in the 
article—as being then necessary. Our contention is 
that, responsible Post Office officials having stated 
publicly ten years ago, for the reasons given in the ex¬ 
tract quoted, that it was “ undesirable to limit the 
field of recruitment for the class of assistant engineers 
to those within the Department," and also that it was 
“ important that 50 per cent, of the vacancies should 
be filled by young men of wider education and higher 
engineering attainments than are usual amongst Post 
Office servants,” it cannot be right, and in the 
interests of the public service, now to reduce the 
percentage of engineers to be recruited by open 
competition to 20 per cent, only, as would appear to 
be the policy of the Post Office at the present time. 

Within the limits of space at our disposal we are 
unable to go into details in connection with the 
method proposed for recruiting the subordinate 
grades of the Post Office engineering department: 
we were, of course, fully aware of the scheme outlined 
by Sir William Noble in his evidence before the Select 
Committee (Q. 2227) ; an opportunity may occur 
for dealing with the subject at a later date. However, 
it may be said at once that w'e fully recognise, and are 
in entire agreement with the view, that an avenue of 
promotion to the highest rank in the Post Office 
should be open to every properly and sufficiently 
qualified individual, irrespective of when or where he 
reaches the standard of qualifications essential to 
enable him skilfully to discharge the higher duties, 
and irrespective also of the grade in which he first 
entered the public service. But on account of the 
facilities, such as County Scholarships and otherwise, 
which are now open to every young man of ability, 
regardless of the means of his parents, for obtaining 
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